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Editorials 


By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Courage 


HANK God for the small democracies! Gratitude 
is due, of course, for the large and powerful re- 
positories of freedom, in the British Empire, 

the United States, and France. But the torch is held 
high in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Holland and Belgium. In the eternal contest be- 
tween liberty and servitude an uplifting voice was that 
of Norway speaking through the appropriate com- 
mittee of its parliament, when it gave the Nobel Peace 
Prize to a German who had just been taken from a 
Nazi concentration camp to a tuberculosis hospital. 
In the hospital, in the presence of minions of the 
government, the sufferer accepted the award and de- 
clared his intention of keeping up his opposition to 
the insanity of the race in armaments. He may die 
before these words see the light. Thanks to Norway, 
his words will not die with him. 


Methodist and Catholic 
The war of words between the Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Service and an official Catholic organ 
in this country centers on Spain. The Vatican itself 
made its position clear on September 14, when Pope 


Pius XI identified the elected government of Spain. 


with those forces responsible for “subversive attacks 
on every kind of order from Russia to China, from 
Mexico to South America.” He asked for “‘a genuinely 
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free and untrammelled opportunity” for the teachings 


THE CHRISTIAN e 


of the church. Yes? And what then? Also for “a 


: 


full and undisputed influence of those teachings.” : 
And so the Catholic Church is to have freedom, but 


its influence is to be “undisputed”; and, moreover, as 
a later clause indicates, so are the “implications”’! 

The Methodist charge, that Catholic influence in 
many countries is being used to oppose democracy 
under the smoke-screen of Communism, is supported 
by the language of the Catholic News, which says: 
“The powers that be in Spain were in reality repre- 
sentatives of a minority of the people, so chosen that 
by a coalition of Communists, Anarchists, Liberals, 
etc., they got control of the government.” This seems 
to mean that a coalition of liberals and etceteras, duly 
elected, is not to be recognized. 

The coalition undertook too much. Perhaps it 
undertook too much because the church, the army, 
and the big land-owners did all they could to make 
orderly government impossible. They did not go 
duck-shooting like Governor Landon. 

Count Sforza, former Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs in Italy, makes this summary: “In Spain the 
struggle is between the Catholic Spain of the eight- 
eenth century and the Spaniards of the twentieth.” 
Two articles by Count Sforza, on the Catholic Church’s 
political role in Europe, will appear soon in The Register. 


The Light of Art 


In the days when the foundations of English style 
were supposed to be Shakespeare and the Bible, there 
was more richness in the language than there is now. 
Today there is no adequate substitute for them, any 
more than there was in the days of Milton, or in the 
days of Coleridge. 

When Gielgud’s ‘‘Hamlet”’ opened in this country 
this department let out a paean of rejoicing, that the 
most discussed part in the literature of the drama was 
being so intelligently presented. Another “‘Hamlet,’’ 
by a popular star, is running alongside Gielgud’s, now 
in New York, and we may say something about How- 
ard’s later. ‘As You Like It’ and ‘Romeo and Juliet” 
are recent in the films. ‘Richard the Second” may be 
given by the British star Richard Evans. Something 
is stirring. 

This week in Boston Walter Huston illustrates ad- 
mirably the wish of our ablest actors to move up into 
the highest realms. He has chosen that most exacting 
part, the title-role in ‘“Othello,’’ which demands such 
force, dignity, primitive instinct, and tenderness that 
in the history of the drama only Salvini has had his 
name entirely identified with it. Mr. Huston comes 
out of the test with high credit. From the realism of 
contemporary drama, he steps surely into Elizabethan — 
amplitude; from detail to majesty; from prose to j 
poetry; and he leaves no doubt that he is fitted to face — 
“Macbeth,” and even “‘King Lear,’ without alarm. 
Hats off to him, to Nan Sunderland for her gracious i 
and true Desdemona, and to Mr. and Mrs. Robert — 
Edmond Jones for their guidance. When I have soon 
the production again there may be details to mention, — 
since I am a firm adherent of the belief that our lives 
are extended, enriched, and elevated when we are 
brought closer to the most gifted mind that ever 
expressed itself with a pen. a3 
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Shelley and Men of Science 


John C. Merriam 


SPQ HELLEY exhibited almost unbelievable appre- 
“| ciation of the fact that what we see in the 
world about is only a superficial picture of 
great elements in the background. His state- 

“How glorious art thou, earth, And if thou be 

the shadow of some spirit lovelier still,’’ is only one 
illustration of this point of view. In referring to the 
great White Mountain of the Alps, he expressed the 
same idea in his lines: “The secret strength of things 
which governs thought, and to the infinite dome of 
heaven is as a law, inhabits thee!’’ In these views in 
some measure he foreshadowed the present attitude 
of physics relative to what lies behind the infinitesimals 
of matter, and, on the other hand, he expressed the 
idea of something more than stark nature in the moun- 
tain mass. It would be interesting to know whether 
in the coming ages there will arise one able to present 
the intimate appreciation of nature with higher art than 
than that of Shelley. 

I am a good deal concerned over the tendency of 
extreme specialization in the world at this time. 
Many scientists are interested wholly in science. 
Others, concerned only with cultural activities, look 
upon culture only in the passive sense, rather than 
with the broader view that I wish to see taken. My 
own concern is that we develop the right relation 
between the peculiar urge of science at the present 
moment, and that broad vision of knowledge repre- 
sented by culture. I would say that if science is an 
attitude of mind which has to do with the securing of 
facts, and their organization and their presentation, 
culture is that highest refinement of our appreciation 
of knowledge in the most comprehensive sense. It is 
the attitude that represents the full view of things, 
covering all that touches the human mind, and putting 
each phase of knowledge in its proper relation to 
others. 

Experience in educational institutions made it 
clear to me many years ago that science has an in- 
creasing responsibility for bringing into our lives a 
better acquaintance with nature as we see it in every- 
day experience. This may be done by learning to know 
the flower in the crannied wall. For many it can be 
accomplished by sight of some great thing in nature 
which shocks us into attention, and opens the windows 
of our souls so effectively that they never again close 
~completely against the wonders and beauties of the 
world. The Grand Canyon is a place where the light 

_of understanding strikes deeply, and one’s whole being 

e stirred. In that place most of the smaller things 


q 


relating to our personal experience are not observed. 
It is the greater features involved in beauty of color 
and form, and in magnitude and force, that make the 
most profound impression. There are few, if any, re- 
gions where sensuous beauty expresses itself with 
greater effect than is shown in the unmatched archi- 
tecture, in the colors spread in ways we have not 
known, and in the varying hues of atmosphere and 
sky. There are no places where the ineasure of a 
physical abyss impresses upon us more deeply the in- 
fluence of majesty and power. In his best vein Van 
Dyke wrote regarding the influence upon us of the 
great work done by the Colorado River in cutting the 
canyon, as he speaks to the river in the words: “‘Who 
gave thee power upon the soul of man to lift him up 
through wonder into joy?” 

Another attitude toward the world around us 
is that sometimes referred to as “companionship with 
nature.”” Byron said he loved ‘‘not man the less, but 
nature more.”’ Wordsworth remarked that “nature 
never did betray the heart that loved her.” Any 
person, without being a poet, philosopher, theologian, 
artist, may have the same feeling of relationship, never 
defined, but always in the background as something 
valued beyond measure in the scheme of living. 
Colonel Tallboys in the play “Too True to Be Good’ 
remarked, ‘‘Humanity always fails me. Nature 
never.” No work of art seems ever to have expressed 
in comparable measure the feeling of human relation 
to nature stated in the opening lines of Thanatopsis: 


To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 

Into his darker musings, with a mild 

And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. 


To one who really appreciates nature, the facts 
used by scientists only increase our revérence. Many 
years’ study of earth history and of development of 
life have given me a philosophy of nature which some 
might almost call a religion., At,the,same time there 
has developed a deep sense of appreciation of the 
principles of harmony and unity which seem not to be 
avoided in any careful study of the natural world as 
we find it. I have often been interested in noting that 
primitive peoples, lacking our high degree of culture 
and our vast accumulation of facts, may look upon 
nature with a freer imagination, and perhaps a clearer 
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appreciation of what it really means, than is often true 
of intensely civilized man. The stereotyped scientist 
or philosopher may see only his isolated facts; whereas 
the man whom we call savage may see the world as a 
whole, and realize that there is back of it something 
which he knows he does not fully understand. 

The discovery of dinosaurs in this and other 
countries touches one of the most interesting chapters 
in the story of life. I doubt whether a century ago any 
scientist could have justified giving his imagination 
sufficient range to cover the terrible and generally un- 
believable kinds of animals that we now see repre- 
sented in many museums by their original skeletons. 
Cnly the writer of fairy tales could have pictured such 
peculiarities. As a scientific record of variation and 
evolution this is a classic piece of history. One of the 
most dramatic of recent dinosaur investigations con- 
cerns the plan of National Park Service to have ex- 
posed in a quarry at the Dinosaur Monument of Utah 
the skeletons of these huge creatures in their original 
graves. There the visitor, without drawing upon the 
imagination of others, will see for himself the bones of 
these rulers of ancient times actually forming a part of 
the framework of the earth. 

It may surprise many if I say that in spite of 
scientific interest in the dinosaur, as we know him 
from ancient history, I consider the recent appearance 
of the dinosaur on the funny page of the daily paper 
as one of the important events touching human in- 
terest in the story of life. That many youthful per- 
sons, whether they are young in years or only in en- 
thusiasm, should become well enough acquainted with 
the dinosaur to have him as a playmate and friend 
indicates a noteworthy widening of our educational 
horizon, and an important step in appreciation of the 
history of the earth as it has actually occurred. 

One may not be surprised that Jefferson as a 
humanist was an intensive student of Indian lan- 
guages. It is not generally known that he accumulated 
a vast amount of information on this subject. The 
loss of accumulated data was a sad feature of his later 
years. To the history of life in past ages Jefferson 
contributed one of the earliest publications in America, 
describing a strange, unknown creature from a cave 
in Virginia. Jefferson’s scientific observations and 
philosophy were direct and exact. It was in some 
measure this ability to take the wider view, and use 
the most penetrating vision, that gave such extraor- 
dinary value to all his contributions. Jefferson’s con- 
tact with nature and science crossed that of our great 
nature poet, William Cullen Bryant. At the early 
age of thirteen Bryant struck boldly at Jefferson’s em- 
bargo on American shipping, as also at his scientific 
propensities, In a poem, in which, speaking of Jeffer- 
son, Bryant writes: 


Go, wretch, resign the presidential chair; 

s s es ° ° . . 
Go, search, with curious eyes, for horned frogs, 
’Mongst the wild wastes of Louisiana bogs; 
Or where Ohio rolls his turbid stream, 
Dig for huge bones, thy glory and thy theme; 


It may be that the influence of Jefferson in turn- 
ing the attention of Bryant to science in his early years 
had importance. In later life Bryant’s “Forest Hymn”’ 


forward to what we believe are the more satisfacto: ry 
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presented one of the most interesting of all American 
poetic statements on the development of nature in 
the words: 


My heart is awed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on 
In silence round me—the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
Forever. 


The number of books on this subject which one 
might read is large, but I prefer suggesting two or 
three of unusual value because of their human treat- 
ment. In general, history has suffered from failure 
to present such a view as gives appreciation of con- 
tinuity and growth or movement. Breasted’s “An- 
cient Times” is authoritative and humanly attractive. 
His recent publication on “The Dawn of Conscience” 
has an outlook of unusual significance to those who 
look upon man as constantly pressing forward to 
higher levels. H.G. Wells’ little book of many years 
ago under the title ‘““The Discovery of the Future” 
connects past and future in an exceptional way. 
Wells’ “Outline of History’? presents the story of 
mankind in such manner that one may not avoid 
thinking upon its meaning. 

Assuming that great poetry is an artistic state- 
ment of great truths, one must believe that the deeper 
view of nature appearing through science will have 
much influence in literature of the future. There has 
naturally been a feeling that the tendency of science 
to tear the world to pieces for study has resulted, as 
stated by Wordsworth, in our 


Viewing all objects unremittingly 
In disconnection dead and spiritless; 
And still dividing, and dividing still, 
Break down all grandeur, .... 


But science is now at the stage where the pieces are 
being put together, and in the light of modern knowl- 
edge the power and beauty of the natural world 
increase continually. The elements of inspiration, 
which seemed lost in analysis, return with fuller 
strength when the pieces are brought together again. 
And with this process the world becomes a more won- 
derful and a more beautiful place than it could ever 
have been without this intimate understanding. The 
poets will follow this development of thought. 

In viewing the future of our country we are now 
taking stock of all resources with expectation of better 
and higher uses for each. We shall find that science 
will show us many new ways of what Wordsworth 
described as ‘‘getting and spending.” But, if for no 
other use than as a great resource in method, we should 
see that science is so developed as to give us bett 
appreciation of all human values, even including th the 
quality of mercy. 

Again, as science touches everyday life we ma’ y 
not avoid recognizing the significance of nature both 
as teacher and as companion. In our attempt to ge 


methods of living, we may not forget that the appre 
ciative relation to nature is one of our greatest assets. 
This has been stated by inspired writers through the 
ages: Goethe, Wordsworth, Bryant, and many others. 
Science will help to develop this relation in many ways 
It will aid in demonstrating the need for great hol} 
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places, as in National Parks, where nature should 
remain exactly as the creator made it, and without 
intrusion of the handiwork of man. Here the visitor 
will worship, and act in accordance with the request, 
“Be still, and know that I am God.’ Also science, 
with aid of the Wordsworths and Shelleys of the future, 
will help us all to experience those joys which even the 


William Blake 


humblest flower that blows can give, each day and 
everywhere. 


Note: For.this article The Register heartily thanks not only 
the distinguished man of science who signs it, but also the Na- 
tional Home Library Foundation, under whose sponsorship Dr. 
Merriam and Norman Hapgood talked together in an American 
Fireside Radio Series. 


on Christianity 


Evelyn Thompson Riesman 


E—S8/AD Blake been better known in his time he 

‘| would have been more seriously condemned 
as a madman, heretic, and revolutionist. 

Had he lived today he would have been 
Paiadd for being an advocate of free love and Com- 
munism. As it is, his undermining doctrines have 
flowed into the innocuous channels of art which in 
these days for the most part reach only the lost souls 
of intellectuals. 

To be sure Blake is more appreciated today than 
he ever was. At last we have caught up with his way 
of thinking. We are not so shocked by his ideas as we 
are by his honesty. In taste we agree; in temperament 
desiring freedom and a more unified perception of this 
multicolored world we tend, as Blake did, to bring 
our religious and esthetic experience together, to feel 
their interrelation and significance as one. 

For Blake, a mystic, the esthetic and religious 
experience was the same—sudden, visionary and ec- 
static. The world of matter was symbolic of the 
spiritual world, and any profound experience thrust 
him beyond space and time into the world of Vision 
aud Imagination— 

To see a World in a grain of sand 
And a Heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And Eternity in an hour. 

If Blake was an artist he was also a prophet, and 
if Christ was a prophet he was also an artist. Cur dis- 
tinction between the two terms is perhaps only a 
superficial one of degree. Blake would have been a 
propagandist except for the complicated involutions of 
his thought. The propagandist must be obvious, but 
the artist subtle. Blake strove to be clear, but his 
passion prevented him. An idea became a song or a 
vision, indignation a satire: burning convictions came 
pouring forth in a packed medley of couplets: 


A riddle of a cricket’s cry 

Is to doubt a fit reply . 

Humility is only doubt, 

And does the sun and moon blot out, 

Rooting over with thorns and stems 

The buried soul and all its gems. 

This life’s dim windows of the soul 

-  Distorts the Heavens from pole to pole, 

And leads you to believe a lie 

When you see with, not thro’, the eye 

That was born in a night, to perish in a night 
: When the soul slept in the beams of light .... 


—a disorganized and prolific flow of ideas expressed 
spontaneously, _uncritically, and often formlessly. 
He did not stop to examine what subject was poetic 
and what not; all came at once, indiscriminately and 


xi 


wholly, as the man must express himself always, in- 
discriminately, wholly. He reached his convictions 
through feeling which does not reason nor have cate- 
gories. A truth is not confined to only one chamber. 
What he professes artistically he professes morally 
also, and vice versa. 

He hated the indefinite line, the murky painting, 
the doubtful thought. They were contradictions of 
life and of passion. He was an engraver by trade, and 
the engraver’s definite outline was the only true line 
for him. He disliked the soft and indeterminate brush 
of Rubens and Van Dyck and preferred the hard out- 
line of Michaelangelo and Duerer. Vagueness is sin- 
ful. The clear line defines truth and all that is posi- 
tive, all of life and creation: ‘‘What is it that builds 
a house and plants a garden, but the definite and de- 
terminate? What is it that distinguishes honesty from 
knavery but the hard and wiry line of rectitude and 
certainty in the actions and intentions? Leave out 
this line and you leave out life itself; all is chaos again, 
and the line of the almighty must be drawn out upon 
it before man or beast can exist.”’ 

He engraved in his writing the same uncom- 
promising line, the naked truth. So also did he bring 
the light of his painting into his writing. The blind- 
ingly pure heavenly light, the sun, the hght of dawn, 
are not literary but symbolic of spiritual light. Re- 
member the beautiful introductory poem to the “Songs 
of Innocence,” “Hear the voice of the Bard,” and this 
one: 

Ah, Sunflower! weary of time, 

Who countest the steps of the sun; 
Seeking after that sweet golden clime, 
Where the traveler’s journey is done; 


Where the Youth pined away with desire, 
And the pale Virgin shrouded in snow, 
Arise from their graves and aspire 

Where my Sunflower wishes to go. 


‘This is the light that comes to him from the world of 
Vision, the same light that the prophets saw, the same 
that Christ knew. 

Blake was the first to catch that light again after 
a century of spiritual darkness. He lived at the end 
of the eighteenth century, that age in which, under 
the influence of Cartesian dualism, religion had sunk to 
deism and poetry to little more than embellishments 
of the fancy. This “dissociation of sensibility,” as 
T. S. Eliot describes it, divorced poetry from reality 
and left matter senseless, purposeless, valueless. Ex- 
cept for such a lone star as Isaac Watts, no one in the 
eighteenth century had responded with sensitivity 
to the world of nature. Then came Blake who wrote 
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this of the world: “the sweet air,and the voices of the 
winds, trees and birds and all the odors of the happy 
ground make it a dwelling place for immortals.” 
Blake was, if not a propagandist, a teacher of 
fresh perception of the unified and significant ex- 
perience of all of life. This was his message to the 
world. He expressed it in his smallest poems. He 
sought to express it also on a scale as magnificent and 
comprehensive as Dante in the “Divine Comedy” or 
Milton in “Paradise Lost,” replacing the medieval 
system by his own. “‘T must create a system or be 
enslaved by another man’s,” he said. His was a 
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complicated system, psychological rather than physical, 
and unfortunately one that obscured rather than — 
clarified his ideas. But he had to be free. What he 
did borrow of other artists, systems, or creeds, he in- 
terpreted and changed. That was the role of the 
Imagination. Christianity meant many things to him. 
But above all it meant “the liberty of body and mind — 
to exercise the Divine Arts of Imagination—Imagi- 
nation, the real and eternal world of which this Vege- 
table Universe is but a faint shadow, and in which we 
shall live in our Eternal and Imaginative Bodies, when 
these Vegetable Bodies are no more.” 


The Lure of the Unattained 


C. G. McCallister 


“Forgetting what lies behind me and straining to 
what lies before me.” Philipians 3:13. 


SHE regnant and ruling passion of an intelligent 
7 man is to follow the lure of the unattained. 
Humanity, lured by the divinity within, is 
i} ever crying, “Forgetting what lies behind me, 
I follow the lure of the unattained.”’ This is the insist- 
ence. of the soul’s unquenchable hunger for the in- 
superable. It is the spirit reaching out for God. To 
live truly is to feel the urge of a great destiny. In all 
of our lives there is the tantalizing enticement of life’s 
fuller possibilities. A milling maddened mass is des- 
perately lunging at every passing straw. Mi£illions 
are under the spell of the soul’s enlargement, yet they 
have not ascertained how its attainment might be 
accomplished. The urge for a noble life wells up, but 
there is no knowledge for its fulfillment. Humanity is 
deep in the entanglements of life. The sharp edge of 
unfulfilled desires cuts deep into the spirit. 


Who seest the wider but to sigh the more, 
Most progress is more failure. 


There is a strangely contrasted group. These 
breathe the same air as those who are in despair for 
the soul’s attainment. They live in the same environ- 
ment and experience the same vicissitudes. Yet they 
are eager. They stretch forward. Life in all of its 
avenues is expectancy. These are they who are sure. 
Heads majestically erect, souls singing vibrantly, they 
ery: ““We know in whom we have believed. Forgetting 
the things that are behind, we stretch forward.” 

With meteoric brilliancy a stupendous revelation 
flashes into the realm of our spiritual universe. Guided 
by the spirit of a holy loving Father, the spirit of man 
can perform miracles which transcend the limitations 
of flesh and blood. It is our need in these times to 
realize that we have an ever-present will capable of 
transforming life. ‘To mar or to neglect this possibility 
constitutes man’s greatest tragedy. 

Following the vision that comes with the soul’s 
divine restlessness we find ourselves in the presence of 
another unalterable truth. As we follow God and the 
lure which he puts into our souls, we find we must, at 
times, touch the often blood-red thread of self-sac- 
rifice. God has no place for people on the side lines. 
As the game is played the rules say that all are partic- 
ipants. He who rebels and stands at the edge of the 
field is bound to give a shallow interpretation to life. 


It is only those who carry within their hearts the joy- 
ous burden of a chosen pain who can interpret life. 
The great personality has faced alternatives and 
chosen the better part. Only he who knows what the 
cross means, he who can feel it cutting into his shoul- 
ders, can feel the bursting anthem of life. People who 
count in this maddened day are those who know life 
from within. The divine and holy music of life is 
sometimes sung only as we learn the melody by taking 
a cross to our souls and there stretching taut the 
strings of self-giving. 

Some 1900 years ago a man appeared in this 
world. His coming changed the course of humanity. 
He was of a despised race, of the peasant class. His 
education was meager. He never traveled far. No 
powerful and influential friends were with him. His 
public life was three short years. All of his teachings 
antagonized the traditional religion of the people. 
Continually, he disappointed the hopes of his intimate 
friends. At last he was betrayed and crucified. 

There were those who saw in this man the lode- 
star of their unattained desires and longings. Soon 
these became a multitude. His life, after death, ran 
beyond Palestine, out into the world. Within thirty- 
five years a Roman emperor was burning Christian 
martyrs in his pagan garden. Two hundred and 
fifty years later the same mighty Roman Empire sur- 
rendered to its Galilean peasant. Now, in this far- 
distant day, a sick world and ailing race are looking 
to him as their only salvation. 

Upon the ominous horizon he is the one light. 
Standing like Mt. Everest among the Himalayas he is 
the magnet, the lure of our souls. Under what cir- 
cumstances do we follow? Each will find in this in- 
comparable quest the noble reality that life consists 
not in having but in being. With our souls and minds 
fixed upon the unattained we are taught that we are 
gaining life, by the increasing of our souls in personal 
holiness. We have revealed to us the proof of religion 
being, not in the piety shown, but in ioe accomplish- 
ments completed. | 

The lure of the unattained leads us to believe that 
in society there works a higher will which all human 
opposition cannot permanently deter. While we may 
dread the confusion and turmoil of the present race 
and class strife, we can safely turn to God’s leader- 
ship. There, at all times, man can know that his 
efforts in the realm of building the kingdom of | 
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will not completely fail. It is a glimmer of immor- 
tality. When humanity realizes that the mutual 
struggle for life opens the way for something finer than 
any individual attempt at survival brings, it has en- 
tered into the realm of eternal truth. 

To be alive in such an age! Te be an interpreter 
of God in our times! Surely the holy love of God 
should vibrate through your being and spur you on. 
Dedicate yourself, now, to live out some truth which 
still remains unknown by the masses. Think some 
world thought not now a reality. Find and make 
discernible some power that shall glorify God and 
elevate man. Hold up a light by which humanity 
may find its way along new paths. Make the true 
meaning of life shine through your personality. This 
is life’s challenge. Make yourself a part of the spirit- 
ual which is ultimate. 


* * ok 


That Little Book of Poems 
J. Will Blair 


BW O young poets were, years ago, wandering over 
>), the Quantock Hills in the South of England, 
eagerly and impulsively planning a book of 

Zo poetry. But they did not agree about subjects. 
he argued seriously for ordinary topics: trees, fields, 
running brooks, mountains covered with clouds, or, 
it may be, capped with snow. He saw, too, the com- 
mon country people with life-stories of tragedy, pri- 
vation and want. These, he said, were enough for 
poetry, and the simple language of the peasant is the 
only real language. Those old-fashioned poetic words 
will go and we should help them to go. 

The other, who, you may well believe, had kept 
his head in a book from early childhood, preferably 
philosophic books, but any book would do—he disap- 
proved. His poems, he asserted, would be filled with 
the mystical and the supernatural, based on old 
legends of magic forests and warring barons. 

The first young man was sure of himself, so sure 
as often to sound bigoted in what he suggested to his 
companion. The second was gentle, dreamy, absent- 
minded even. His traffic in books had withdrawn 
him from the world, but he had, after all, more knowl- 
edge of men than the first, who, in spite of all his as- 
sertions of interest in those around him, cared more 
for his hills, his flowers, and his words than for people. 
Both were university men, but, while the first always 
returned to his quiet country life, the other was often a 
dweller in towns. 

But, while I have been characterizing these young 
men, they have come no nearer an agreement about 
subjects for poetry. At last, in despair of ever getting 
together, they agreed that one should write of the 
simple life, the other of the more unusual and mysti- 
cal. ~ 

_ The simple style, for which Wordsworth is to be 
thanked, shocked the critics of the early nineteenth 
century. “Is this stuff poetry?” was their sneering 

“question. ‘What is there poetic in We Are Seven? 
Who is this Wordsworth? Is he loony or idiotic?’ 
We smile at these critics today, for look what varieties 

of verse and non-verse are spreading before us! Why 
is this? The answer is that practically all that were 
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formerly rules for poetic composition have gone, and 
it is now commonly conceded that, if the poet can 
get his message to us, he is really what he claims to be. 
Only now and then do we hear a sputter like a vagrant 
firecracker set off on the fifth of July. 

A great deal of this comes from the boldness of 
this young man in saying, as he did, that there is no 
essential difference in the language of poetry and of 
prose—he has set us far forward into the land of the 
open-minded; inasmuch as he also declared that 
poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feeling. 
Today we are not always able to live up to the second 
direction, though most of us would be glad to do so. 


* * * 


Is It Good Enough for You? 


Raymond H. Barnard 


WAQ|OST of us have sung, at one time or another, 

B| that old hymn: “The old-time religicn.” 
It was good enough for our fathers and 
is mothers, our uncles and cousins; therefore, 
it should be good enough for us. So the inference goes. 
It is analogous to the ‘‘My father was a Republican; 
my grandfather was a Republican; I, too, am a Re- 
publican.”’ 

Let us consider the material circumstances of 
worship and religious thought of long ago. The Puri- 
tans were a hardy race and a religious one. They sat 
for five hours in cold stalls of a Sunday morning. 
They kept their feet warm with straw, and the stalls 
warm with foot-stoves; they themselves were bundled 
up in coats and furs. Even then, they were not com- 
fortable. One wonders if the Puritan irritability, its 
sourness of aspect, its biliousness, did not proceed from 
the physical discomforts of church and home. The 
Puritans kept the Sabbath, but they went:in for 
witch-burning. 

Compare the situation today. We enter churches 
with soft-backed pews; in the summer time there are 
air-conditioned churches. The services are short; 
there is only Sunday service. People seem not to be so 
stiff-necked; they are not so intolerant; they are 
more healthy; they have more to eat; they do not 
have so many prejudices. We have gone a long dis- 
tance toward eliminating poverty and disease. Science 
and medicine have made us happier. When men are 
happy, they are much more likely to be good, to be 
free from petty meannesses. They have far more 
security; they are therefore more charitable. There is 
much more social-mindedness. 

Listen to this choice bit from the pen (or rather 
the mouth) of Jonathan Edwards, his sermon opus, 
Sinners in the hands of an angry God: 


The bow of God’s wrath is bent, and the arrow made ready 
on the string . . . . and it is nothing but the mere pleasure of 
God, and that of an angry God... . that keeps the arrow 
one moment from being made drunk with your blood. . . . 

The God that holds you over the pit of hell much as one 
holds a spider or some loathsome insect over the fire, abhors you, 
and is dreadfully provoked; his wrath towards you burns like 
fire; he looks upon you as worthy of nothing else but to be cast 
into the fire . . . . you are ten thousand times as abominable 
in his sight as the most hateful and venomous serpent is in ours. 


The old-time religion! Is it good enough for you? 
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OUR FORUM 


In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 


We ask 


only that they be brief and to the point. 


They Take Issue with Mr. Schultes 


Exprsseing Apprehension 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I wish to take exception to the inter- 
pretation of the recent referendum on the 
values of the various departmental ac- 
tivities of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, expressed by Richard Evans Schultes, 
in a letter to “Our Forum.” That the De- 
partment of Social Relations ranked 
seventh in the balloting, does not mean 
that voters favored its total abolition! 
If the Association had said, ‘‘Only five of 
these nine departments can be retained; 
vote on the five most important,” perhaps 
another result would have been obtained. 
At any rate, I wish to be recorded as cast- 
ing my ballot (I did not receive one in 
March) in favor of retaining the equiva- 
lent of the Department of Social Relations, 
not as the most important of Unitarian 
administrative activities, but as an im- 
portant one. I think it is a tribute to the 
good sense of socially minded Unitarians 
who expressed themselves in the referen- 
dum, that they did not rank the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations as of the very first 
in importance to our denominational work. 
Obviously it belongs somewhere in the 
middle of the list, but not out of it! 

I cannot refrain from expressing my 
apprehension at the general tenor of many 
of the letters which appear in The Register, 
disapproving the social trends in liberal 
religion. Often they sound bitter, illiberal, 
and written with ungracious asperity. 
Formerly it was the radicals who were 
raucous, unseemly, and harsh in their ex- 
pression. Can it be that the skins have 
changed content? The humor of this 
exchange, if not the tradition of genial 
open-mindedness, should enable us lib- 
erals to express ourselves trenchantly, 
without the bitterness that may lead to 
schism. 

Edward W. Ohrenstein. 

Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


Channing and Parker 

To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

From the letter of Richard Evans 
Sehultes published in The Register of 
November 19, it would seem that we need 
to keep on defining the words religion and 
liberal. I hope that many of us who an- 
swered the questionnaire sent out by Dr. 
Charles R. Joy did so in the spirit of help- 
fulness, without bias, as a true liberal 
should. 

I do not feel that the Department of 
Social Relations has been repudiated by 


this vote. Far from it. Without the first 
seven activities, or the majority of them, 
there could be no Department of Social 
Relations. I should rather compliment 
the voters, on their wisdom and choice of 
placing first things first instead of con- 
demning any one of the nine activities 
listed. We need all of them. We differ to 
some extent about the individual value of 
each one, but the majority of voters feel 
that all are needed for a well-rounded or- 
ganization. 

The uncomplimentary remarks of the 
writer about the Department of Social 
Relations seem to place him beyond my 
definition of a religious liberal. I wonder 
if the writer is a staunch supporter of 
Channing and Parker? If so, he is in a bad 
situation to support either of these two 
men and at the same time criticise those 
whom he classifies as social meddlers. 
Channing, in a more mild way than 
Parker, worked and preached for better 
values in the Christian order. If a min- 
ister were to take parts of Parker’s ser- 
mons and preach them today he would be 
charged with being in the pay of Soviet 
Russia, at least a Communist, or perhaps 
a little milder charge might be made of 
his being a radical Socialist. Why? Be- 
cause Parker challenged every unfair prac- 
tice and privilege of the religious, political, 
social, and economic order that came to 
his attention. The Social Relations De- 
partment is very meek beside Parker. I 
bring up the names of Channing and 


Parker in this light because a number of - 


individuals who hold them in high esteem 
condemn the active minister in his similar 
work. _ 

I do not know the writer nor his activi- 
ties with young people, but my experience 
with young people seems contrary to his. 
I have found the young people asking why 
the ministers preach the same old stuff and 
do not try to do something practical 
towards the alleviation of the suffering of 
their fellowmen because of unfair trade 
and business activities. The groups of 
high school and college students who grad- 
uated during the depression, and who have 
today not found jobs, are asking us, ‘““What 
did we do that we cannot find jobs?” 

The writer seems to be unaware that at 
the present time the Fellowship for Social 
Justice is undergoing a radical change of 
organization and activity because the De- 
partment of Social Relations has not re- 
ceived a fair consideration from the Uni- 
tarians, especially in New England. The 
activities of the Department and of the 


Fellowship cannot be far wrong when en- 
lightened business men all over the coun- 
try calmly state that our whole economic 
and social order requires change. 

If our religion, and our label of “‘ib- 
eral,”” means anything, to my mind, we 
should be aware of the needs of our fellow- 
men and work towards a new social order ~ 
with the necessary economic changes. — 
Through the influence of the Department — 
of Social Relations and the Fellowship of | 
Social Justice, and the minister in his pul- _ 
pit, these changes can become a fact — 
through evolution, not revolution. If we 
are not willing to make some individual 
sacrifices for the welfare of humanity as a 
whole, give up some of our privileges if 
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“necessary, then our religion is of poor 


quality. 
Edward W. McGlenen. 
Warwick, Mass. 


* * 


A Suggestion for Unitarians 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In your issue of November 19 appears 
a letter from Richard Evans Schultes ex- 
pressing great disgust with the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations sustained by the 
American Unitarian Association. He de- 
sires its “‘entire abolition,” because it is 
“a set up encouraging interference with 
orderly changes of government.” The 
inference might be that it favors disor- 
derly changes. If that be so, the secret has 
been well kept. He brands it “‘a branch of © 
social meddling” and an activity which has 
“alienated great numbers of practical 
young people.” Such an attack, it seems 
to me, should not pass unchallenged. 

This department, in the words of itslast 
report, was organized “in order that the 
strength of our group of churches may be 
contributed to all cooperative efforts for 
social welfare and international good will.” 
Surely a worthy object. 

However, Mr. Schultes objects to it 
because—“Blood ran like water for cen- 
turies to rid government of the pernicious 
influence of organized religion.” If I re- 
member rightly blood was also spilled by 
ruling classes to rid government of the per- 
nicious influence of the common people, 
who demanded the liberty assured by demo- 
cratic institutions. He appears to assume 
that the influence of organized religion 
on government must be essentially per- 
nicious. That seems to be suspiciously 
like an echo from Moscow, of which we ~ 
have heard much in recent months. Or is 
it Hitler who orders churches to cease 
meddling with the orderly processes of his 
government? At any rate, both Russia 
and Germany object, for different reasons, — 
to the social meddling of organized 
ligion with political affairs. Possibly, some 
American groups have equally valid ob- 
jections to the social programs of th 
churches. On that everyone has a righ 
to his own opinion. The result of the re- 
cent election indicates what American 
ple are thinking on that subject. 


, ee 
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Mr. Schultes’s contention that churches 
should withdraw from the field of battle, 
on which will be decided the question 
whether Christian or pagan principles 
shall control the activities of the state, is 
supported by numerically strong religious 
allies. I refer to the pre-millennial Funda- 
mentalists, who claim for their attitude the 
authority of the infallible Word of God. 
From this they learn that the world must 
go from bad to worse until the Second 
Coming of the Lord Jesus to exterminate 
the wicked and establish a super-govern- 
ment which will end all others by means of 
a Divine Dictator. The International 
Bible Students’ Association has issued its 
“Plan of the Ages,’ for which is claimed 
a circulation of over four million copies, 
in which Christians are strongly advised 
to withdraw from all efforts to promote 
social welfare and international good will 
in a hopelessly evil world. They should 
wait patiently for the Lord to come with 
his heavenly host to clean up the wreck of 
a ruined world, organize the kingdom of 
God, and give them preferred positions in 
a state ruled by the king of kings. 

Until this crisis in history is reached in 
the Divine Plan of the Ages, what should 
be the attitude of the churches in relation 
to all public affairs? This is the answer,— 
“The church, the consecrated ones, who 
aspire to office in the coming kingdom of 
God, should neither covet the honors and 
emoluments of office in the kingdoms of 
the world, nor should they oppose these 
powers. . . . Their mission is not to help 
the world improve its present condition, nor 
to have anything to do with its affairs at 
present. To attempt to do so would be 
waste of effort; for the world’s course and 
its termination are both clearly defined in 
the Scriptures and are fully under the 
control of him who in his own time will 
give us the kingdom. . . . The church of 
God should give its entire attention and 
effort to preaching the kingdom of God and 
to the advancement of the interests of the 
kingdom, according to the plan laid down 
in the Scriptures. If this is faithfully done, 
there will be no time nor disposition to 
dabble in the politics of present governments.” 

(pp. 266-67.) 

I offer this contribution to those who 
wish to “rid governments of the pernicious 
influence of organized religion.” They 
may not have thought of it, but what bet- 
ter use could they make of their money 
than to propagate this doctrine freely and 
try to convince the churches of the error 
of their ways and save themselves the ex- 
pense and effort of their ‘‘social meddling”’? 

The nuisance of Christian “interference” 
with political affairs in the interest of social 
justice, economic security, and peace would 
thus be abated and Departments of Social 

Relations would be abolished and “‘practical 
‘young people” would no longer be alienated 
om the churches. 

I cannot be sure that religious liberals 
uld endorse such a passive attitude or 
co 

a's > 


that the people would be satisfied with the 
hope of “pie in the sky” to compensate 
them for privations on earth. But pos- 
sibly they are wrong. Personally I cherish 
the opinion that churches with no message 
on social relations in our worldly affairs 
would deserve to die ‘““unwept, unhonored 
and unsung.” 

As we have to remain citizens in a 
democracy, dedicated to the practice of 
self-government, it seems to me that we 
need all the light and knowledge avail- 
able. The complex social problems of our 
time are not easily solved and if we are to 
practice the Golden Rule it must be in 
our social relations. If we wish to avoid 
the necessity of relying upon some dictator, 
human or divine, to correct our socia! in- 
efficiency and confusion, we must learn 
how to make righteousness and the will 
of God prevail by the use of our own in- 
telligence and franchise. While our De- 
partment of Social Relations lacks the 
quality of infallibility, which would make 
it indispensable as a guide to muddled 
citizens, it nevertheless is doing a valuable 
piece of work. To abolish it would be 
ecclesiastical sabotage. To accept its 
recommendations blindly would be stu- 
pidity. To use it for the increase of 
knowledge on social conditions would be 
intelligent liberalism. 

W. A. Vrooman. 

Wilmington, Del. 

* * 


THE BURDEN OF PROOF 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The plan for candidating submitted by 
Rev. Lon Ray Call in The Register of 
November 12, has much to commend it. 
But why should this barbarous custom be 
humanized? Couldn’t it be dropped al- 
together? Even Mr. Call’s plan has the 
man, who is selling himself, come to the 
last final hurdle—the trial sermon. If 
he outlives the winnowing process which 
makes him one of five to survive the thirty 
or fifty origina] applicants, he must enter 
a supreme dramatic gesture. Should he 
escape unscathed in this duel in a strange 
pulpit with a service-form which is new to 
him, and with faces which are tilted up 
appraisingly, then he is recommended to 
these whom he will give the next few years 
of his life. If they place thumbs up, he is 
either a very good man, or has done a very 
good piece of acting. 

But in any instance, he is to be pitied. 
Especially, if he has been labeled, and there 
is some curiosity as to just what readings 
will be selected and how the devotional 
aspects of the service will be handled. 
Imagine, putting one’s intimate self on 
the counter and exposing all that is most 
sacred in the market place of ecclesiastical 
barter! What a congregation really wants 
to know, is what manner of man they are 
considering. Is he courageous, and has he 
a philosophy of modern needs to lend sinew 
to his courage? Does he have that poetry 
of being which will rethink the devotional 


part of the service and give it authentic 


vitality and new beauty? 


Why not put the congregation on trial 
instead of the man, thus removing the 
temptation of churches to stoop to the 
tactics of industry in a glutted labor 
market? Let a communion as small as 
the Unitarian denomination get to know 
its leadership through the medium of ex- 
change pastorates, convention addresses 
and friendly visitation. If a man has 
published his thoughts, they are recorded 
in the Readers’ Guide, in a book in the 
library, or some reliable periodical of re- 
ligion. If he is a discussion leader, he has 
led discussions, and if a popular platform 
orator, he has likely done this. A minis- 
ter’s light is not hid under a bushel, sud- 
denly to be exposed by some pulpit com- 
mittee lifting the basket. 

Last insult of all, must he submit a 


photograph, or cannot he say, “Have you 


sallied out to choose me like a robber, 
with questionnaires and letters of recom- 
mendation” (apologies to Moffatt), “day 
after day I was beside you in the temple 
and you never seemed to know I was there.” 
H. P. Marley. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


P.S. Mr. Call and I have both over- 
looked the question of calling a minister’s 
wife. Few churches wil! select a man with- 
out first seeing the woman whom he once 
selected, and who, incidentally, is chosen 
but not paid. 


* # 


TO GUATEMALA AND MEXICO 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

May I call the attention of your readers 
to the programs in Guatemala and Mexico 
of the Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America? 

The twelfth Seminar in Mexico will be 
held next July, and will, as usual, be led 
by a distinguished group of authorities on 
Pan American affairs, including Herbert 
J. Spinden, Rene d’Harnoncourt, Chester 
Lloyd Jones and Charles A. Thomson, as 
well as by prominent Mexicans. 

As a part of that Seminar there will be 
held the First Festival of Pan American 
Chamber Music, sponsored by Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge and directed by Carlos 
Chavez. In addition, the committee is 
conducting in January and February a two 
weeks’ Seminar in Guatemala, with a 
program organized along the familiar lines 
of the Seminar in Mexico. The committee 
also announces for February a mid-winter 
institute in Mexico, with a program of 
lectures, round-tables and field trips. 
Membership in these seminars and in- 
stitutes is open to men and women con- 
cerned for the increase of inter-American 
understanding. Applications and requests 
for information will be welcome. 

Hubert Herring, Director. 
The Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 
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THUNDER OVER JERUSALEM 


By Allen Eastman 
New York: Association Press. 


These poems are characteristic of what 
is possibly the outstanding moral symptom 
of the time, the feeling that not everything 
is being done that could be done to bring 
our new riches where they are needed most. 
In the poem called “Prosperity,” for ex- 
ample, the theme is that what we call 
prosperity is often “sweet luxury oblivious 
of the poor.” In “The Leaven of Mercy” 
are these lines: 


Poems of Justice. 
Cross. 


“Let every babe from birth 
Come to an equal home; let reason plead 
Their right of mirth and song, and inter- 
cede 
For ample room around a common hearth!” 


There is obviously more human feeling 
in these verses than there is of the quality 
of absolute poetry, but also they are 
much better than the greater part of the 
publications in which the writers for some 
reason not clear decide to put their ethical 
emotions into more or less metrical form. 

One of the most interesting, certainly, of 
the poems, deals with the problem that 
must confront every serious clergyman. 
Possibly the fairest way to give an impres- 
sion of the book is to quote the whole of 
the poem called ‘The Minister Muses”: 


“What is my duty in this bitter case? 

Should I cry out and call the thieves by 
name 

Who rob the people? Should I dare to 
face 

The employers’ sneers, the empty churches’ 
shame 

Of famished purse and pew, speaking the 
word 

Like some old prophet: ‘Hear O Israel, 

Do justly and love mercy,’ saith the Lord, 

Consigning meanness to the pit of Hell! 


“Now I am on my mountain top alone, 

Now I am on the temple pinnacle, 

I hear a cruel voice that bids me own 

Himself as master-God! God break the 
spell! 

God save me from a fealty so defiled 

And damn the man that starves his 

brother’s child!’ 


That is the author at his best. The 
weak side of an overwhelming percentage 
of the poetry of politics is best illustrated 
by a poem called “Appeal to the Supreme 
Court.”’ (To clarify certain decisions on 
labor and wages.) 


“Does it protect stocks, bonds, and gold, 
And let our women’s lives be sold? 
Must famished children slave forever, 
Must workers gasp with quarry fever?” 


Dr. Cross is of the opinion apparently 
that the question before the Supreme Court, 


in the various issues about division of 
responsibility between the nations and the 
states, or about the powers thus far dele- 
gated to legislatures by popular vote, can 
be put so simply. 


“Let every babe from birth 
Come to an equal home; let reason plead 
Their right of mirth and song, and inter- 
cede 
For ample room around a common hearth!” 


So it is clear that in this book we have 
the unavoidable task, much discussed in 
The Register, of finding ways in which the 
genuine minister may take part fearlessly 
for the right, even against the emotions 
of the richest in his congregation, and at 
the same time avoid getting intellectually 
so far beyond his depth that he will be 
drowned. 


* 


Norman Hapgood. 
* 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 


The Story of the Bible. By Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 150 pp. $1.50. 

Professor Goodspeed takes the books of 
the Bible in the order in which they were 
written, gives the cause, surroundings and 
date of writing of each, then a brief ac- 
count of their content, and finally suggests 
topics for further study. Each chapter is 
treated in a very brief and scholarly way. 

The book is recommended to everyone 
who wishes to know what the best of 
modern scholarship says about the Bible. 
It is written so clearly and so well that it 
can be read and understood by high-school 
students, and, at the same time, used by 
teachers and ministers to refresh their 
minds about the easily forgotten chapters 
of the Bible. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
* * 


MAKING FAITH PALATABLE 


A Faith for Today. By Harris Frank- 
lin Rall. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
284 pp. $2.00. 


This book is directed to all “men who 
want a faith to live by.” In other words, 
it is aimed at the average mind, the lay- 
man and beginner in religious thinking, 
and has as one of its concerns to provide a 
basis for discussion groups. 

The question is therefore pertinent: will 
those people read it? Is the book likely 
to meet the demand it sets out to recognize? 
As a reviewer who is called upon to give 
an honest estimate, my answer must be a 
qualified one. In many ways it is an ad- 
mirable book; it is sane and persuasive, 
and even enjoyable reading. The author 
manifests a mind freed from traditional 
constrictions of thought and language. 

But the weakness of the book lies in 
the same direction. It belongs to that class 


. peal in this book. 
‘better if the writer, instead of saying so 
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of writing, increasing today, which threat 
ens always to be a little too admirable. 
That is, it is one of those books that sets. 
out to make religion and Christianity 
once more palatable and attractive to the 
modern mind. It makes religion, I am 
tempted to say, almost gullible again. 
And in doing so it tends to attenuate the 
issues, so as to come dangerously close to 
being the sort of innocent account of 
Christianity and religion which people can 
afford to disregard, or enjoy as a luxury. 
In other words, it underestimates the real 
thoughtfulness of many of the common 
minds of our laymen, who want to see a 
religion that will wrestle with issues. Such 
men I do not think will find any great ap- 
It would haye been 


many good things, had said fewer things 
which showed mental toil. 
Andrew Banning. 
* * 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT | 
: 


Mary Christmas. By Mary Ellen Chase. 
Boston: Little Brown and Company. 142 
pp. $1.25. 

A strangely appealing little book is this 
one telling the story of a passionate Ar- — 
menian peddler—Mary Christmas—and 
her dramatic pilgrimage from village to 
village along the Maine coast. Almost 
like a character from a fairy story, she 
seems to the matter-of-fact Wescott family, 
and with her fascinating tales she awakens 
in them unsuspected romance and love of 
beauty. Although she passes their way 
only once or twice a year, she exerts an 
unintentional influence on all their lives. 

Partly because of its title, but mostly 
because of its folk lore and poetic appeal, 
this would be a good book to send to some 
discriminating person on your Christmas 
list. 

Rachel M. Stoneham. 
* * ‘ 

THINKING THINGS THROUGH 

Ways of Thinking and Writing. By 
Frank W.Cushman and Robert N.Cunning- 
ham. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
541 pp. $1.80. j 

The authors have here attempted to — 
clarify the methods of thinking that every- 
one is compelled to use when faced by the — 
complex problems of social life. They — 
realize that one of the major reasons for — 
present confusion in all concrete difficulties 
is the inability to get at the root of the 
problem and then think upwards and out- 
wards to a solution. This book is an ex- 
cellent aid to these two necessary but pain- — 
ful efforts. It can be highly recommended ~ 
not only to individuals who are lost in the _ 
maze of conflicting opinions, but to all who — 
are trying to get others to reach such con- 
clusions as shall guide them to some peace 


Amisha solutions. It offers only 

mental work, with such aid and ins 

tion as hard thinkers can give. 
Miles Hanson, Ire 
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“New Partnership” Project to Consider 
New Partnership of Capital and Labor 


To go deeply into the spiritual principles 
and the religious philosophy that should 
_ govern the relationships of labor and 
capital, then to go as deeply into the actual 
working out of those principles in daily 
life—this is the objective of the second 
country-wide “‘New Partnership” project 
fostered by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

The date for the ‘‘Partnership’’ sermon 
has been set at Sunday, January 17. As 
explained earlier in The Register, the “New 
Partnership” is a plan for joint thinking and 
action by ministers and laymen in the 
field of socially applied religion. The ser- 
mons, for this project, are confined to 
setting forth the spiritual principles that 
should underlie any endeavor to solve 
whatever social problem is under consid- 
eration. After the sermon, minister and 
laymen in personal and group discussions 
“get down to cases’ on how these principles 
can and should operate. The plan also 
involves the taking over by laymen of 
jobs which are now too often laid on the 
minister and which can be done as well by 
the men, in order to leave the pastor time 
and energy for the distinctive labors of his 
calling—spiritual interpretation of life, 
spiritual guidance in the problems of life. 

The League recommends strongly an im- 
portant modification of the “‘New Partner- 
ship,’ as the result of two years’ experi- 
ence. Discussion between the minister 
and his men should precede, as well as 
follow, the sermon. The preliminary con- 
ferences are for exchanging viewpoints 
and experiences and generally outlining 
the field to be covered, so that the sermon 
will be grounded in a greater measure of 
common understanding between minister 
and laymen. This is especially important 
in a community where relations of em- 
ployer and employee are unusually strained. 

By the same token, in any city where 
this year’s project is undertaken, it is also 
important to have representatives of both 
employers and employees in these con- 
ferences, both preceding and following the 
sermon. With this set-up, says Dr. Frank 
W. Scott, president of the League, writing 
in The Christian Century, the sermon “will 
come with less possibility of irritation and 
more of healing to an otherwise touchy 
and troubled situation. The sermon, it is 
thought, will gain a more representative 
and friendly hearing than if it were pre- 
cipitated at the outset of the project.” 

A reprint of Dr. Scott’s article, explain- 
ing the entire plan, is being mailed to each 
minister and to chapter presidents. Copies 
will be sent to any others interested in 
planning for the project, whether in Uni- 
tarian or other churches. 

In fact, the ‘‘New Partnership,” al- 
though it happened to originate among 
- Unitarians, is designed to be interdenomi- 


national. In several communities last 
year, the ‘“Freedom of Speech” project en- 
listed the participation of churches of 
other fellowships. In Lexington, Mass., 
as a result, representatives of various 
Protestant churches and of widely di- 
versified town organizations joined in plans 
for an open town forum. The Federal 
Council of Churches and several non-Uni- 
tarian denominational journals gave the 
project publicity. This year it is hoped 
that, with much better advance organized 
planning, the capital-labor project will be 
more widely interdenominational. 

Each Unitarian minister is receiving— 
and any other clergyman, Catholic, Prot- 
estant, or Jewish, may have on request— 
a suggested sermon outline on the subject. 
It was prepared under the direction of 
Professor Julius Seelye Bixler of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, Rev. Everett M. 
Baker, minister of the Westminster Con- 
gregational Society (Unitarian), Provi- 
dence, R. I., Rev. Earl C. Davis of Peter- 
sham, Mass., Rev. Otto Lyding of Nashua, 
N. H., Rev. Leslie T. Pennington of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Rev. Gustave Leining 
of Braintree, Mass. The outline is only 
suggestive, but it does illustrate the fact 
that a sermon setting forth “spiritual 
principles” can be much more than pious 
generalities, without at the same time 
going into the technical aspects of a prob- 
lem or taking sides where opinion and 
interests are divided. 

Set over against and related to the sug- 
gested ‘‘principles,” concrete issues to be 
discussed after the sermon are touched 
upon in a parallel column. 

Finally, as was done at Lexington with 
the ‘‘Partnership” consideration of free 
speech, it is urged that clergy and laity 
strive to come to some common conclu- 
sions with respect to the issues involved, 
and bring them to bear on their own com- 
munity problems. Such action might well 
also take the form of exerting this com- 
bined clergy-laity influence toward a re- 
ligion-motivated solution of capital-labor 
problems in the state and the nation. 

* * 


VERMONT YOUNG PEOPLE 


More than fifty young people from the 
Unitarian churches of Burlington and 
Montpelier and the Universalist churches 
of Morrisville and Stowe, Vt., gathered at 
a youth rally Sunday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 22, in the Church of the Messiah, 
Montpelier, to hear addresses by the 
executive secretaries of the Young People’s 
Religious Union and the Young People’s 
Christian Union, J. Donald Johnston and 
William E. Gardner, and other speakers. 
Mr. Johnston’s subject was “Practical 
Recommendations for Improving Local 
Programs,”’ and Mr. Gardner spoke on 
“Young People and the Church’’. 
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Miss Sanger Leaves 
Managing Editorship 


Accepts Executive Secretaryship of 
Latin-American Committee 


The Christian Register this week loses the 
services of Miss Mary Elizabeth Sanger, 
its managing editor, who joined the staff 
eight years ago during the editorship of 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach. During the 
four years between the editorship of Dr. 
Dieffenbach and that of Norman Hapgood, 
when the paper was served by volunteer 
editors, much of the editorial and mana- 
gerial responsibility for the paper fell 
upon her shoulders. 

Before coming to The Register Miss 
Sanger served the Unitarian churches in 


Bachrach 
MARY ELIZABETH SANGER 


New Bedford, Mass., Detroit, Mich., and 
Toledo, Ohio, as parish assistant and as 
director of religious education. 

She is an active member of the American 
Newspaper Guild, a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Massachusetts Civil 
Liberties Committee, of the Social Justice 
and Civil Liberties Committee of the Com- 
munity Church of Boston, Mass., and of 
the Greater Boston Committee to Aid the 
Spanish Democracy. 

Miss Sanger goes to New York City to 
become executive secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America, a non-profit-making organiza- 
tion working under the direction of Hu- 
bert C. Herring, for the betterment of re- 
lations between the United States and 
Latin America. For the past eleven years 
the Committee has conducted seminars in 
Mexico, and this year it plans to conduct 
seminars in Guatemala and Mexico dur- 
ing the winter, and in Mexico during the 
summer, for the benefit of Americans who 
wish to improve their understanding of 
our neighbors to the South. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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Fight for Peace Continues on Maine Front 


Messrs. Silliman and Fritchman Unsilenced by Charges of “Communism” 


Insistence upon a popular plebiscite be- 
fore the United States again declares war, 
nationalization of the munitions industry, 
and effective neutrality legislation, were 
recommendations advanced to preserve 
peace in the United States by Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman, minister of the Independent 
Congregational Society of Bangor, Maine, 
speaking November 18, at a public meet- 
ing of the Portland, Maine, League for 
Peace and Freedom held in the building of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Mr. Fritchman’s presence as the prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening was in the way 
of a return of the compliment recently 
extended to the Bangor League for Peace 
and Freedom by Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, 
minister of the First Parish Society, Port- 
land, who spoke before the Bangor League 
on October 28 (as reported in The Register 
of November 19). He emphasized the im- 
portance of peace-minded Americans press- 
ing upon their representatives in Congress 
their earnest desire that America be kept 
out of future wars. 

“Throughout Maine,” he said, “new 
groups interested in peace and freedom are 
organizing to see that such objectives are 
realized in our halls of Congress. We need 
minute men for preserving our heritage of 
democratic privileges. The challenge to 
believers in American traditions of de- 
mocracy calls for intensive action, per- 
sistent education, vigorous action by groups 
and individuals. Only thus can those in 
authority know the will of the plain people, 
the mill workers, the shopkeepers, the 
school teachers and the farmers who, when 
war comes, must carry the muskets across 
the worst invention of western civilization 
—No Man’s Land.” 

No single job in American democracy 
today, the speaker declared, matches the 
demand for groups of citizens mobilizing 
public opinion upon issues which spell 
success for world peace and civil liberty. 

“Citizenship by proxy,” he said, ‘‘is the 
preface to Fascism. Teachers’ Oath legis- 
lation in Germany and Italy was the 
wedge first driven by leaders in cracking up 
those parliamentary nations—today they 
are in one man’s pocket.” 

In America, he warned, the critical 
areas where danger exists are suppressed 
speech, militarizing the minds of youth in 
schools and colleges, a narrow isolationism 
in national policy, a backward looking type 
of patriotism which fears creative thinking 
in citizenship. 

Dr. William C. Peters, president of the 
Bangor League, declared that the only hope 
for permanent peace lies in the cooperative 
action of all lovers of peace. 

“The man who advocates national de- 
fense,” he said, “and insists upon a large 
army and navy, should not be excluded 
from our councils simply because some of 


us think that national defense is very likely 
to become an armament race and actually 
lead us into war.” 

Dr. Peters said he was “all for a peace- 
time army” if such is really needed fo 
national defense. . 

“Tf it is to be used principally to sub- 
due workers on strike or to chase a few 
Communists about the country I am 
against it,’’ he said. 

Our most vital problem of the moment, 
he averred, is to keep the United States 
out of a foreign war. If we become in- 
volved in such a war, he predicted, military 
Fascism, with complete regimentation of 
our daily lives, will be fastened upon us for 


a generation. 
* x 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Dr. John R. P. Sclater, minister of Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada, a 
member of the board of preachers of King’s 
Chapel, will preach at the noon services 
held in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
Tuesday through Friday, December 15-18. 

* * 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE 


On a long-ago Columbus Sunday, a city 
press reporter came into police head- 
quarters seeking help. He had overslept, 
missed his assignment—and his association 
served all but one of the Boston, Mass., 
papers. 


Only one reporter was on watch at. 


headquarters, and he was an impudent 
youth. ‘‘What preacher? What sub- 
ject?” he asked. 

“Dr. Minot Savage on ‘Columbus as a 
Man of Faith.’ ” 

“All right, I’ll write what he said.” He 
did; the story was duly served out to the 
papers, and they all printed it. Compari- 
son next day with the one paper that sent 
its own reporter showed that of the faker’s 
six “heads” Dr. Savage had used five. 
He had also used two not thought of by 
the faker—who was nevertheless ever 
after proud of his score. 

—Boston Daily Globe. 


* * 


ERIE REVIEWS THE REGISTER 


“Reviewing Our Christian Registers’’ 
was the topic of study of the adult class of 
the First Unitarian Church, Erie, Pa., 
Sunday, November 1. Under the heading 
“Register Wisdom,” The Erie Unitarian 
comments: 

“The interesting adult class program 
for this Sunday recalls to mind a question 
asked a few weeks ago—Do you borrow 
The Register? 

“Tf The Register is worth borrowing it 
is worth buying. Though they are grate- 
ful for the implied compliment when you 
borrow The Register, your name on the 
subscription list would bring added en- 


couragement and enthusiasm to the new 
editor, Norman Hapgood, and his able 
associate, Miss Mary Elizabeth Sanger. 
Not because it has given generous space to 
our minister and church, but because it is 
the leading contemporary religious journal, 
subscribe Sunday morning, five months 
for $1.00. Give your subscription to — 
Hattie Phililips, Mrs. Winnie Allen, or 
Arthur Jones.” 
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CHURCH NOTES 


Berkeley, Calif.—At the Sunday morn- 
ing service of the First Unitarian Church, 
November 22, an allegorical play, ““The 
Pilgrimage,’ by Dr. Horace Westwood, 
was presented by the Emerson Club of the 
ehurch. The presentation took the place 
of the customary sermon in a service 
known as “The Feast of the Family.” 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The fourteenth 
clerestory window in a series of twenty 
representing great characters in Christian 
history was dedicated at the Sunday morn- 
ing service of the Church of the Saviour 
November 29. The window, depicting 
John Wesley, is the gift of the Misses 
Elaine and Ethel Stevens in memory of 
their brother, Arthur Whitney Stevens. 

Burlington, Vt.—A special meeting of 
the First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian) will be held soon to consider the re- 
port of a local “Commission of Appraisal” 
which has been studying the church. The - 
commission has evaluated the church de- 
partments and the work of the body as a 
whole, and has submitted specific recom- 
mendations in a sealed report to the board 
of trustees. 

Erie, Pa.—In recognition of the service 
of Dr. Louis C. Cornish to the American 
Unitarian Association, of which he is presi- 
dent, and to international religious liberal- 
ism, a group of young persons of the First 
Unitarian Church have formed the Cornish 
Club. 

Florence, Mass.—Recent sermons de- 
livered by Rev. Edward H. Cotton to the 
Free Congregational Society of Florence 
include ‘Is the Church a Back Number?” 
“Christianity in This Perplexed World,” 
“Are We Moving to or from Barbarism?” 
and “Grateful or Ungrateful?” 

Santa Barbara, Calif.—A comparison 
between the attitude taken by Pope Pius 
XI in his encyclical condemning modernism 
and that of Henry C. Link in his book, 
“The Return to Religion,” was the basis 
of the sermon delivered by Dr. Berkeley 
B. Blake before the Unitarian Society of 
Santa Barbara, Sunday, November 15. 

San Diego, Calif.—The church school 
of the First Unitarian Church held a ~ 
carnival November 14 under the direction 
of the new superintendent, Mrs. Irving 
Outcult. The object was to raise money to 
buy new hymn and service books for the 
school. There was a rummage sale, and 
booths where tea, ice cream, and candy 
were sold. About $14-was realized. 
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BOSTON MEETING TO HEAR 
SPANISH LIBERAL LEADERS 


Three leaders in the Spanish democratic 
government will speak at a mass meeting 
to be held in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
Mass., at 8 p. m., Monday, December 14, 
under the auspices of the Greater Boston 
Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy, of 
which Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, leader of 
the Community Church, Boston, is chair- 
man. 

Hon. Marcelino Domingo, former minis- 
ter of education of the Spanish government; 
Senora Isabella De Palencia, Spanish 
minister to Sweden; and Rev. Fr. Luis 
Sarasola, Catholic writer; will be the speak- 
ers of the meeting, which will be held under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner, dean of the Tufts School of Re- 
ligion. ; 

Mrs. Martha Helen Elliott of Boston, 
Mrs. John F. Moors of Boston, Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Sanger, managing editor of The 
Christian Register, and Rev. Emerson 
Schwenk, minister of the First Parish, 
Saugus, Mass., are among the Unitarians 
and Universalists, in addition to Dr. 
Skinner and Mr. Lothrop, who are mem- 
bers of the Committee. 


* * 


SERMONETTE 


The old saying goes that one gets out 
of a thing exactly what he puts into it. 
The sponge attaches itself to a solid foun- 
dation, and waxes fat by the bounty of the 
sea. But who wants to be a sponge? We 
straggle into church at any old time, climb 
over the faithful few who are early, and 
disturb everyone until we, sponge-like, 
come to rest in our seats, and turn ex- 
pectant faces to the pulpit as if to say, in 
effect, “Well, here lam. Edify me.” 

—Indianapolis, Ind., Unitarian Bulletin. 

* * 


PERSONALS 


. Miss Frances R. Porter, a member of the 

Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
has taken the position of Parish Supervisor 
of the church. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
was the preacher at the service of the 
“Church of the Air’’ Sunday, November 
29. Dr. Griffin preached over a nation- 
wide network on ‘‘Keep Faith in Man.” 

Arthur H. Lea was the guest of honor at 
a complimentary dinner given by the con- 
gregation of the First Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia, Pa., before the annual meet- 
ing on November 23. Mr. Lea has been a 
trustee of the church for fifty years, and 
forthe last twenty-eight years has served 
as president of the board of trustees. Upon 
the occasion of his retirement he was pre- 
sented with a testimonial signed by the 
‘members of the congregation. Miss Fran- 
ces A. Wister made the presentation ad- 
dress, to which Mr. Lea responded. 

On Tuesday evening, November 24, the 
_ »Proprietors of the Arlington Street Church, 
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Boston, Mass., gave a reception in honor of 
Rev. and Mrs. Dana McLean Greeley, in 
the parish hall. A large number of mem- 
bers of the parish and several guests were 
present. The honorary committee of the 
Church were Dr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot, 
Mr. and Mrs. Amos R. Little, Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy A. Atherton, Mrs. Francis T. Bowles, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Barnes, Miss 
Emily D. Chapman, Mrs. Langdon Froth- 
ingham, Hon. Robert Grant, Courtenay 
Guild, Miss Helen F. Pettes, Henry Mun- 
roe Rogers, and Mr. and Mrs. Edgar N. 
Wrightington. 


* * 


EDWIN C. BROOME, JR., ORDAINED 


A special service for the ordination and 
installation of Edwin C. Broome, Jr., as 
minister of the Pedo-Baptist Congrega- 
tional Church of Dighton, Mass., was 
held Sunday evening, November 29. 


EDWIN C. BROOME, JR. 


Rev. Wilton E. Cross, minister of the 
First Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
Taunton, Mass., delivered the invocation, 
and Rey. Robert Tipton, minister of the 
Church of the Restoration, Philadelphia, 
Pa., the scripture reading. 

Dr. Minot Simons, minister of All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, New York, N. Y., 
preached the sermon, speaking of the 
relationship of the expanding universe to 
the concept of the nearness to God. 
Dwight F. Lane, chairman of the parish 
committee, led the congregation in the act 
of installation. Mr. Tipton offered prayer 
and Dr. Simons charged the minister and 
the congregation. Welcomes were brought 
from the Fellowship by Mr. Cross and 
from the community by George H. Gil- 
bert of the Bristol County Agricultural 
School. 

The benediction was delivered by Mr. 
Broome. 

Mr. Broome was born in Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., in 1912, and was graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1933. 
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He received his training for the ministry 
at the Union Theological Seminary, from 
which he was graduated this year. 


* * 


MR. HAPGOOD AT CANTON 


“In a world faced with vital problems 
of human welfare, the church should be a 
good Samaritan, and not ‘pass by on the 
other side,’ ”” said Norman Hapgood, edi- 
tor of The Christian Register, in an inspiring 
talk at the November meeting of the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Men’s Club of Canton, 
Mass., recently. 

This means, Mr. Hapgood said, some- 
thing more than the dispensing of charity. 
It means dealing fearlessly with moral 
principles as they affect the good life. Mr. 
Hapgood’s subject was “The Church and 
Present Problems.” 

He pointed out that the church needs a 
more realistic and humane concern for 
human needs, and must be allowed free 
expression. Mr. Hapgood made many 
keen observations regarding present-day 
problems as he saw them. He stated that 
the greatest problem of today is that of 
distribution of the world’s goods, and the 
raising of the standard of living. A tremen- 
dous amount of genius has been put at 
work for scientific progress. Could not the 
same genius be utilized in distributing more 
widely and fairly the wealth which the 
labor of man has produced? 

Mr. Hapgood said he spoke as a liberal 
who wished to consider all sides of a ques- 
tion, and to express his own conclusions 
without fear or favor. 

In the question period which followed 
his talk, the speaker explained the ex- 
perience of Sweden in the field of social 
control. Henry H. Clayton, chairman of 
the parish committee of the Unitarian 
Church, referred to the matter of social 
action on the part of the churches as 
dangerous to the welfare of the denomina- 
tion and of the individual parishes. He 
pointed out the loss of income in many 
churches due to their stand on social issues. 
He felt it would be better for the churches 
to keep out of controversial matters in this 
field. 

Mr. Hapgood’s talk stimulated much 
interest in the problem of the relationship 
of the church to public affairs. 

E.F.S. 


* * 


Beverly, Mass.—At the invitation of 
the Washington Street Congregational 
Church, the church school of the First 
Parish wi!l meet with that of the Wash- 
ington Street Church this year. Until 
January 1 the schoo! will meet each week 
in the Congregational church, and for the 
balance of the year in the Unitarian. The 
ministers of the churches will act as co- 
superintendents. The 126th anniversary of 
the First Parish school will be observed 
November 1, when Rev. Duncan Howlett, 
minister of the Second Church in Salem, 
Mass., will speak. 
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FORGOTTEN SILVER SERVICE 
REDISCOVERED IN ROCHESTER 


Members of the First Unitarian Church 
of Rochester, N. Y., will see to it that in 
the future an old silver communion service 
in its possession is neither mislaid nor lost. 
The service, which was discovered recently 
in the disused Tower Room of the old gray 
stone structure, bears the priceless stamp 
of age, and in addition is adorned with 
sacred memories and associations of long 
ago. ; 

In the set are two large communion 
cups, a large silver pitcher and two silver 
plates. No markings were found on the 
pitcher or the two plates. But on the 
round boss under the center of one of the 
cups is this inscription: 

“Gift of Isaiah Thomas 1817.” 

Similarly under another cup this legend 
is incised: 

“Gift of Mrs. Mary Harris 1817.” 

Following the discovery of the ancient 
silver an inquiry into its origin was even- 
tually answered by Morley B. Turpin, 
archivist of the treasure room in Rush 
Rhees Library at the University of Roches- 
ter. 

Mr. Turpin found out that Isaiah Thom- 
as was the patriot who carried the news of 
the battles of Lexington and Concord to 
Worcester, Mass., and aroused the towns- 
folk to action, and that Mrs. Mary Harris 
was the wife of Thaddeus Harris, a friend 
of Isaiah Thomas and a pioneer in the 
Unitarian movement in New England. 

Isaiah Thomas was founder and publisher 
of the old Worcester Spy, a newspaper of 
considerable influence until its suspension 
about thirty years ago. A student of his- 
tory and archeology, he left money to 
found the American Antiquarian Society 
of Worcester. 

A director of this society, Clarence S. 
Bingham, wrote to Mr. Turpin that the 
communion cups, costing $10 each, were 
originally given to the Unitarian Church 
in Worcester in 1817. Receiving a new 
communion set, the church voted on June 
12, 1848, to send the earlier silver plate to 
the church in Rochester. 

a * 


MRS. JOHN M. RAYMOND 


The executive committee of the Isles 
of Shoals Unitarian Association has learned 
with profound regret of the death of Mrs. 
John M. Raymond of Salem, Mass. In 
behalf of the Association the committee 
wishes to pay homage to a most faithful 
Shoaler. Mrs. Raymond was for many 
years a director of the Association. She 
gave of her genial self much time and 
thought to the advancement of Shoals 
activities. 

Mrs. Raymond was past president of the 
Alliance of the Second Church in Salem. 
In the community she held many re- 
sponsible positions, having been president 
of the Salem Women’s Association, treas- 
urer of the Salem Girl Scouts, past presi- 
dent of the Society for Higher Education 
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of Women, and a member of the American 
Unitarian Association. She was also first 
president of the Salem Young Women’s 
Association and a member of the original 
committee that formed the Salem Chapter 
of the Red Cross. 

To her relatives and to her associates 
in the church and in the community, the 
Shoals Association expresses its sincerest 
sympathy. y 

Carl B. Wetherell. 
President Shoals Unitarian Association. 
ok * 


MONTREAL LEAGUE’S PROGRAM 


The Montreal, P. Q., Canada chapter 
of the Laymen’s League is conducting its 
year program around the general topic, 


“The Search for God in the Modern - 


World.”’ Speakers will give addresses on 
the search for God ‘In the World of 
Philosophy,” ‘In the World of Science,” 
“In the World of Business,” ‘‘In the World 
of Art,’ and ‘‘In the World of Literature,” 
and the series will conclude with a round- 
table discussion on the search ‘‘By the 
Man on the Street.” 


* * 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION 


Denver, Colo—Amendment No. 3 of 
Section 5 of Article X of the Constitution 
of the State of Colorado, providing for the 
exemption from taxation of property, real 
and personal, that is used solely and ex- 
clusively for religious worship, for schools 
or for strictly charitable purposes, was 
carried recently by a majority vote. 

In view of a recent decision ‘‘most re- 
luctantly” given by the Supreme Court of 
the State of Colorado denying tax exemp- 
tion to the personal property of charitable, 
religious and educational institutions, the 
Legislature in special session by a vote of 
86 to 2, authorized the submission of an 
amendment to the Constitution of Colo- 
rado. 

Amendment No. 3 made definite by 
legal wording an exemption from taxation 
which has been consistently granted in all 
counties of the state since its beginning to 
real property and now extends the exemp- 
tion to include the personal property used 
exclusively for charitable, religious and 
educational purposes. 

The passage of Amendment No. 3 will 
favorably affect all denominations, or- 
phanages, homes for the aged, hospitals, 
schools, fraternal organizations, Com- 
munity Chests and similar institutions. 

Such property renders a valuable service 
to the state, justifying the exemption. 
Without the exemption, certain institutions 
would be forced to curtail their services. 

The amendment will deprive the State of 
Colorado of a small amount of revenue. 
The amendment was endorsed by the lead- 
ing ministers of the state and had the un- 
qualified support of churches, hospitals, 
schools and colleges, lodges, American Red 
Cross, Camp Fire Girls, Veterans’ organiza- 
tions and the Colorado State Federation of 
Labor. —N.C.J.C. 
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CARL B. BIHLDORFF ORDAINED 


Carl B. Bihldorff was ordained to the 
ministry and installed as minister of the 
First Congregational Unitarian Parish, 
Duxbury, Mass., at a service held Sunday — 
afternoon, November 22s ; 

Rey. Robert C. Withington, minister of 
the First Parish Church, Scituate, Mass., 
delivered the invocation and Rev. L. Gor- 
don Adamson, minister of the First Parish, 
Kingston, Mass., read from the scriptures. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. Everett 
M. Baker, minister of the Westminster 
Congregational] Society (Unitarian), Provi- 
dence, R. I., who made it clébr that the 
minister of this age must be willing to 
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CARL B. BIHLDORFF 


undertake the Promethean spirit of truth- 
seeking, regardless of the accompanying 
mental and physical discomforts. The 
same principle, he said, that brought Pro- 
metheus to his agonizing prison of daily 
torture, sent Christ to his cross. 

LeRoy Peterson, chairman of the parish, 
made the statement of call and accept- 
ance, and Dr. Walter R. Hunt, secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, of- 
fered prayer. The charge to the minister 
and to the people was delivered by Rey. 
Alfred R. Hussey, minister of the First 
Church, Plymouth, Mass., and Mr. Bihl- 
dorff was welcomed to the Plymouth and 
Bay Conference by Dr. Charles T. How- 
ard, its president. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
president of the A. U. A., extended the 
Right Hand of Fellowship. i 

Mr. Bihldorff was born in Hastings, : 
N. Y., in 1908. He attended Brown Uni- 
versity and was graduated from Rhoda 
Island State Coliees 3 in 1982. 


Buffalo, N. 3 ie is bei 
observed as “Church Loyalty Month” 
by the First Unitarian Church in an effort 
to get to the Sunday services the fifty- 
four members of the church who have n 
attended a Sunday service in three years 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Raymond H. Barnard is a resident of 
Muncie, Ind. 


J. Will Blair has held English professor- 
ships in Kendall College, lowa Wesleyan 
College and Doane College. 


C. G. McCallister is minister of the Cen- 
tral Park Christian Church, Topeka, 
Kansas. 


John C. Merriam is president of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
He was for some years a member of the 
faculty of the University of California 
and was chairman of the National Re- 
search Council. He is a Regent of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and is the 
author of several books. 


Evelyn Thompson Riesman was grad- 
uated from Bryn Mawr College in 1935. 


* * 
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Church Anneuncements 
BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 


' minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 


son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday to Friday, December 
15-18, Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old St. 
Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a.m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The following services will be broadcast, 
during the coming week: 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday 
2p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


~ Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 


Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1870 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocyctes. 
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CHRISTMAS SALE From 10 to 5 P. M. 
Channing Circle Children’s Shop 


Clothing for Tots — Boys and Girls 
Lovely Dresses and Underthings for Babies 
Some Dresses, $1.25 Dresses and Suits, $2.25 


Mail orders filled 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


353 BOYLSTON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


A CHRISTMAS PRAYER 


By Vivian T. Pomeroy 


All who have been trying to find a 
really distinctive Christmas message to 
send to their friends will be delighted 
with this attractive little booklet. 


With envelope, ready to mail, 25 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


25 BEACON STREET - - 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘Ibotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


PULPIT«»0 CHOIR GOWNS - 


» Pulpit Hangings -- Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers --- Communion Linens 


Vestment Specialists since 1837 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


COX:SONS & VINING- INC. 


13) EAST 23RD STREET .. NEW YORK. NY. 


SHOULD BE IN 
The) BB} EVERY HOME! 
\ The Masterpiece of Literature 
B Call, or send for catalog 
— SE ET 
L MASSACHUSETTS 


E BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


‘ 759 


Helping 
Tue REGISTER 


to Help 
Our Youth 


More than 500,000 students are 
enrolled in our colleges and uni- 
versities. 


Many of them would welcome 
the information 


The Christian Register 


affords. Conscious of a growing 
freedom of thought, they will 
not be satisfied with dogmatic 
opinions—they will be receptive 
to our tolerant, liberal faith. 


The National Library Commit- 
tee is continuing its endeavor 
to place The Register in as many 
universities and Public Libraries 
as possible. 


Won’t you provide for one or 
more subscriptions to The Register 
at $3.00? Your subscription— 
entered on the blank below—will 
be sent to any institution you 
designate. Or, if it is already 
provided for, we will apply it 
to the next one on our waiting 
list. 


National Library Committee 
of The Christian Register 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find$.......... TOR enc ek 
subscriptions to The Christian Register, 
to be sent to the libraries noted below— 
or to the next institutions on your 
waiting list. 
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Pleasantries 


“Here’s one name on the committee 
that I never heard of.” 

“Oh, that’s probably the person who ac- 
tually does the work.’—Trapper Maga- 
zine. 

* * 

Former Senator Jim Watson says polit- 
ical oratory isn’t what it used to be, and 
that, of course, is encouraging. Still, it 
would be even better if it weren’t what it 
is, either.—Boston Herald. 

* * 

The visitor called at the village library. 
“May I have the ‘Letters of Charles 
Lamb?’ ” he inquired. 

“You’re in the wrong building, Mr. 
Lamb,” said the new clerk pleasantly. 
“The post office is just’across the street.” 
—Toledo Blade. 

* * 

Little Donald was crying because his 
daddy took the string off his little kite to 
use for a fishing line. He ran into the 
house and said: 

“Mother, the next thing, daddy will 
take the baby and use her for a fishing 
worm.”’—Indianapolis News. 

: * * 

The aged porter of the meteorological 
office was about to retire and was given 
a farewell party. 

“Unfortunately,” said the president, 
‘“we must part, but with your departure 
the institute loses its reputation for the 
most reliable weather forecasts in the 
world. Your sensitive corn is an abso- 
lutely irreparable loss to science.”—Ber- 
liner Illustrierte (Berlin). 

* * 

The husband drew a chair up beside his 
wife’s sewing machine the other day and 
remarked: 

“Don’t you think it’s running too fast? 
Look out, you’ll sew the wrong seam. 
Slow down, or you’ll stick that needle in 
your finger!”’ 

“Why, what’s the matter with you? 
I’ve been running this machine for ten 
years.” 

“Oh, I was merely trying to assist 
you. Just as you try to help me drive 
the car.””—Diamond Points. 

* of 

Chagrined by a critic’s disapproval of a 
scientific book, the late Garrett P. Serviss, 
the noted writer and astronomer, once 
said: “This criticism reminds me of the 
Pennsylvania Dutchman before Niagara 
Falls. He went to Niagara on business, 
and his host took him out for a walk. Pres- 
ently they came to the great Falls, but 
the Dutchman said nothing. 

“« ‘Well?’ said his host, “ain’t it a won- 
derful sight?’ 

* *Ain’t vot a wonderful sight?’ replied 
the Dutchman. 

“‘ ‘Why, that vast body of water pouring 
over the great precipice.’ 

“« ‘Vell,’ said the Dutchman, ‘vot’s to 
hinder it?’?’’— New England Printer. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


Creative Leisure 


In cooperation with 
Boston University, the 
Beacon Press is now 
publishing a series of 
books for the creative 
use of leisure. 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 

Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 


Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of - 
today. Association with the Uni- — 
versity of Chicago adds to the ~ 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa-— 
tion address 7 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


JANUARY 17 


“New Partnership” Sermons on 


“The Spiritual Principles Underlying 
Capital-Labor Relations” 


Arrange now for your preliminary conferences 
between minister and laymen. For complete 
information address 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. ot CAPitol 1230 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER — 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. 


$3.00 per year. 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


; Prices enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends 


Introductory Rate of 26 issues for one 
dollar. | 


I enclose check or currency. 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


